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# OBSANG SAMDEN plunged straight from mountainous Tibet 
4 into life on an American college campus at Ursinus College, 
ollegeville, Pa. For any foreign student coming to an American 
thool, the hurdle of new homemaking is a great one. For Lob- 
(ng, brother of the fabled Dalai Lama, supreme ruler of remote 
ad little-known Tibet, this plunge was especially breathtaking. 
In the first place, Lobsang is one of the first from his country 
; study on our shores. In the second place, he comes to the 
sual life of an American college student from a background of 
yyalty and an atmosphere of reverence for a unique tradition. 
When Lobsang was only a four-year-old Tibetan farm boy, his 
bunger brother Lhamo Déndrub was suddenly discovered to be 
e lawful successor to the throne of Dalai Lama, reincarnation 
Chenreze, Tibetan God of Mercy and the Living Buddha, 
piritual leader of the Buddhists and legally the temporal ruler 
fall Tibet! Until the relentless Chinese Communists forced his 
other to flee Tibet a couple of years ago, Lobsang grew up in 
nd shared this glory. 
This simply means that he was brought up in an environment 
s different from ours as it is possible to imagine here on this 
janet. Tibet, you know, was the country that time forgot. To 
tost Westerners, Tibet was and still is the mysterious far-off 
mnd beyond the impassable Mount Everest, the land nobody but 
iowell Thomas ever reached, the land of the Abominable Snow 
(an, the land of the yak, the prayer-wheel and rancid butter, in 
iort, Shangri-La. 
Born in a simple farmhouse in a remote province of this remote 
yuntry back in the 1930’s, Lobsang first attended elementary 
hool for a short while and then at the age of eight, following 
e practice of so many Tibetan boys, he became a monk and 
tered a monastery. When his illustrious brother, the Dalai 
ama, moved to Lhasa, the capital, to be installed upon the 
rone, Lobsang accompanied him on the four-month journey by 
ravan—along with 10,000 other people. The route lay across 
1e cold and trackless plateaus of Tibet, 15,000 feet above the 
2a, and involved crossing such unbridged rivers as the Yangtze 
ad others, which attain a maximum width of a mile or more. 
In Lhasa he was for a time the playmate of the Dalai Lama 
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in his non-official hours. Then he entered Drepung Monastery « 
one of some 9000 Buddhist monks, intending to spend the custer 
ary 20 years there in study and meditation. 

But those were troubled times, and China, under its new pes 
war Communist regime, reasserted its ancient but unfounce 
claim to Tibet as a Chinese province. A long, slow process 
invasion by infiltration began. Lobsang was called to gover 
ment service in the struggle against this encroachment, becom: 
eventually High Chamberlain and a member of the committ 
which had to deal with the insistent but still cautious Chinese. 

Lobsang was one of the official party of about a hundred wi 
accompanied His Holiness the Dalai Lama on a more or le 
compulsory and extended visit to Peking during the 1950’s. F 
is thus one of the few people now living in the United States — 
have been received and kissed on both cheeks by Mao-Tse-Tur 
and Chou-En-Lai, and moreover also Khrushchev and Mikoya: 
who visited Peking during the Dalai Lama’s stay. Amusing? 
enough, Lobsang relates that Khrushchev was most interested — 
the Tibetans, but the latter were called quietly aside by the 
Chinese hosts and cautioned not to have any dealings wit 
Russians! 

Because of ill health, Lobsang had to give up his governmer 
work in 1957. He went abroad to study the strange Wester 
culture that to Tibetans was as distant and dubious as tk 
Tibetan world was mysterious and legendary to us. 

Thus he came to America and was in New York with his elde: 
brother, Norbu, when the crushing news came that the lon: 
drawn-out dealings with the Chinese invaders had collapsed, th 
country was in the hands of the Reds, and the Dalai Lama ar 
his retinue were in full flight, finally reaching safety in Indi 

Any thoughts of return to Tibet now seem remote, indee 
Sixty thousand Tibetans had become refugees overnight (most 
in India), and they must, somehow, somewhere, build a new li: 
in most trying and unfamiliar circumstances of the strange 20t 
century world. Lobsang’s role here is to educate himself to b 
come a leader and teacher of his people, and help them integra’ 
into the new world in which they must make their way. 

It was with this in mind that he enrolled at Ursinus College | 
Pennsylvania, one of the colleges of the United Church of Chris 
Lobsang was introduced to Ursinus through Dr. Regina’ 
Helfferich, brother of the college’s president. Dr. Helfferich, 
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Language is a problem for any student from 
abroad, but especially for Lobsang. His 
language and ours are so different. His 
faculty adviser (left) is a linguist. Lobsang 
also finds sympathetic help from students 
in bull sessions in his room (above) and on 
his job waiting tables (below). 


1928 graduate of Ursinus and now head of the Commission 0: 
World Service (E and R), was on hand when the Dalai Lam 
made his celebrated final escape from the Red Chinese. When th 
Dalai Lama asked him for advice about Lobsang’s education 1 
the United States, Dr. Helfferich recommended Ursinus College 
and set off a chain reaction that finally led to Lobsang’s receivin 
Ursinus “Y’s” foreign student’s sponsorship. 

Despite his excellent Tibetan education, despite the Buddhis 
lore and religious training he had acquired in his years at Dre 
pung and other monasteries and his fabulous experiences in th 
services of the Dalai Lama, Lobsang was still hardly fitted fo 
acceptance as a freshman at Ursinus. At Drepung they didn’ 
offer the work in math, Western history, high school Englist 
problems of democracy and all the rest that would supply hir 
with the required 15 entrance credits. So he registered as 
special student. 

The language barrier is always a fearful hurdle for a foreig 
student, and for a Tibetan this was doubly difficult. Coming fror 
so different a culture, he lacked even the concepts, let alone th 
words, that were second nature to his classmates at Ursinu: 

Just think, Tibet had no roads, no wheeled vehicles, no telé 
phones, no machinery, no electricity, no heated buildings (despit 
the terrific cold), no conception of world geography, no inklin 
of knowledge of Greece and Rome, Europe and Western philos¢ 
phy, science and literature. Lobsang had to plunge into all thz 
in his middle twenties with only a rudimentary acquaintanc 
with English which he had acquired from tutors in India. Whe 
he runs across a new English word, which happens about twic 
a minute, he can’t just dash for a dictionary as a French ¢ 
German or even a Japanese student can. There are no English 
Tibetan dictionaries for every-day use! 
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Picture yourself in his shoes. The first weeks at Ursinus would 
1ave been pretty black for him without the help of his campus 
wssociates. The student ‘‘Y” group is his partial financial sponsor 
ind has given him needed support. He’s met new friends through 
1 waiter’s job which, despite his royal upbringing, he insisted 
m taking in order to help defray expenses. And many students 
1ave been eager to know him and learn of the many interesting 
acts he has to tell from his former life. Many warm personal 
riendships help dispel the natural loneliness of his life so far 
rom Tibet and fellow Tibetans. 

Lobsang brought with him a 16 mm color film of unusual 
nterest, showing some of the pageantry of the all-pervading 
‘eligious life of Tibet which centers around the Dalai Lama and 
he fabulous Potala palace in Lhasa. That such a film, taken in 
Tibet by a Tibetan amateur, should exist at all is in itself incred- 
ble. But now and again a Tibetan trader would bring back from 
in expedition to India some such foreign miracle-device as a 
novie camera. 

I was privileged, as his faculty adviser, to help him edit the 
iim, and encourage him to appear before clubs, schools, and 
hurches who had heard of his presence and clamored to have 
iim tell them of his country and his experiences. 

Lobsang was very reticent about this, feeling keenly his 
inguistic limitations. At first he merely appeared and I had to do 
he talking, but each time the film was shown he did a better job 
f answering questions fired at him afterward. In the course of 
ome two dozen appearances before the public he discovered 
vyhat every teacher knows—that one can learn by imparting 
nformation to others. 

Lobsang has learned to expect certain standard questions over 
nd over again and has fortified himself with good answers to 
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the good ones and foolish answers to the foolish ones. “How d 
you like America?” (Just fine!) ‘“‘Why do Tibetans wear sue 
long sleeves?’ (Same reason you have fins on automobiles. 
“How did they find out that your little brother was the true Dai: 
Lama?” (That’s too long a story for this article.) 

He is amused at some simple folk who were timid about havin 
a Buddhist monk in their church on a Sunday. He was touche 
at the prayers and the donations showered on him for Tibeta 
relief in India—a very severe and great need. Some of h 
happiest memories are of the spontaneous, hearty hospitalit 
he has received alike from boisterous Lions Clubs, warm-hearte 
nuns at a girls’ college, just plain local folks at public gathe 
ings, and youth groups at numerous churches. 

This summer he has been boning up on English at a speci: 
summer school for foreign students in New York, and he 
back for another year of studies at Ursinus College this fall. 

All foreign students are ambassadors of a kind from the 
country to our country. Lobsang is an ambassador from anothe 
century and another world, to which he can never retur: 
Externally he is as polished and superficially westernized as an 
diplomat. But he has done more in bringing together in war 
understanding two utterly divergent cultures than many a pr 
fessional “striped pants diplomat” at a Washington embass 


cocktail party. —ALLAN L. RICE 


what do you know about puppy love? 


ey SETHER you already have a 
dog or are planning to get 
ne, you can learn a lot about 
man’s best friend” by reading 
ooks, going to dog shows and field 
‘ials, and talking to dog owners and 
eterinarians. How much do you 
now now? Check up and find out! 


1. All but one of these dogs could 
r. you sleigh-riding. Which one 
guldn’t ? 
| a. Eskimo 
b. Great Pyrenees 
c. Dalmatian 


d. Alaskan Malamute 


2. The stop on a dog is 
a. His bark 

ee. b. The end of his tail 
ee... c. The step-up from his nose 


ee to his skull 


..... d. His expression 


A dog’s brisket refers to his 
a. Chest 


b. Appetite 
c. Liver 


d. Coat 


4, Although one of these breeds 
may work as hard as another, it 
isn’t considered a “working” breed. 
Which is it? 

a. Collie 

b. Bloodhound 

c. German Shepherd 
d. Doberman Pinscher 


5. A dog’s stifle refers to his 

a. Scent 

b. Muzzle 

c. Throat 

d. Third joint of his hind 
leg 


6. Find the dog that isn’t a toy 
breed. 


a. Pekinese 
b. Chowchow 
c. Chihuahua 


d. Pomeranian 


Dog Quis 

7. Which of these dogs isn’t a 
terrior? 

Se a. Kerry Blue 

ee b. Airedale 

fae c. Scottie 


Seay d. Newfoundland 


8. A dog’s occiput refers to 
Sere a. His European ancestry 
Sees b. His foot 

eh: c. The back part of his skull 
ree d. His fleas 


9. One of these dogs isn’t a type 
of retriever. Which one? 

ee a. Golden 

“eee b. Chesapeake Bay 

ae c. Boxer 


oa: Maus d. Labrador 


10. A dog’s withers refers to 
. His disposition 
. The ridge between his 
shoulder blades 
. His ability to withstand 
cold 
. His pedigree 
ll. Find the dog that isn’t a 
spaniel 
Eras a. English springer 
eee b. American Water 
ee c. Cocker 


et d. Dachshund 


12. Saying a dog is ticked means 
he has 

ie a. Ticks 

yiae ms b. A soft, wooly undercoat 

ee c. Fine and uniform spots 

wae 3 d. A fast ticker for a heart 


—MOLLY GATES DAUGHERTY 
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“This looks like a good place ; 
have lunch.” 


FILMS focus 


it takes all kinds!!! 


ACH of us has his own movie preferences, just as we do in books, music, 

sports, etc. And movie producers aim to appeal. Since moviegoers 
ave good and bad tastes, Hollywood’s motion pictures vary with the ticket 
raffic. Thus, by patronizing the better movies and by spending our cinema 
ents wisely, we can wield a weighty influence. 


arines, Let's Go (20th Century-Fox) 

Produced and directed by Raoul Walsh; featuring Tom Tryon, David Hedison, 
om Reese. 

Among the more recent movie mediocrities, Marines, Let’s Go is real 
cone. From the fellow who brought Battle Cry to the screen, the bits and 
vieces supposedly forming a plot follow a batch of brawny fighting men 
s they furlough fancifully in Japan between Korean War front-line tours. 

Predictably, these of America’s finest ferret out their choice of liquor 
nd ladies while making monkey’s of every passing Japanese. In all 
andor, we must confess many of our country’s military are bound by a 
ainimum of moral fibers. What’s more, this film was made strictly for 
aughs. Your reviewer bristles, nonetheless, at the air of normal accepta- 
yility surrounding every shenanigan dreamed up by these cinema soldiers. 
Excellent military comedies with dramatic undertones have appeared 
n the past. Moments of mellow wit and healthy humor within wartime 
ontexts were common in The Wackiest Ship in the Army with Jack 
emmon and friends, Up Front with cartoonist Bill Mauldin’s Pulitzer 
>rize-winning Willy and Joe, and the epic Battleground with its all-star 
ast and characters. In such productions, the comic lines and scenes grew 
ut of the human stuff of recreated reality. There was no need nor desire 
) contrive a left-field gag or synthesize an artificial situation. Tears of 
aughter and sadness mingled freely as we looked on because the screen- 
lay sources were found in the honest breadths and depths of believeability. 
Not so in Marines, Let’s Go. The picture’s purposes are entirely com- 
aercial, geared strictly for the exploitation of younger audiences now 
omprising half of the movie market. Sensitivity to the person-to-person 
nd nation-to-nation relationships involved (romantic and otherwise) could 
ardly be more crude. Treatment of the war scenes is equally shallow: 
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the fighting is fairly free of ugliness, the “hero’s” death is just one O 
those things. It would be so much easier for us all if life were like tha 
pictured herein. Or would it? 


The Young Doctors (United Artists) 


Produced by Stuart Miller and Lawrence Turman; directed by Phil Karlson; feats 
ing Frederic March, Ben Gazzara, Ina Balin, Eddie Albert, Dick Clark, ‘Edwer 
Andrews, Aline MacMahon. 


One of the most irreligious religious films your writer has ever seer 
The Young Doctors should be playing near you as you read these lines. | 
my opening comment sounds confusing, you may appreciate something a 
my difficulty in discussing it even after seeing it twice. 

Intensive in black-and-white cinematography, its development of mos 
of its key characters is anything but two-shaded. Essentially the ster 
of only a few days in the lives of four members of the medical world, thi 
100 or more minutes of running time compress much of the “routine” lifd 
and-death drama played upon a hospital “stage” daily. 

Fredric March superbly plays a veteran specialist in charge of thi 
institution’s pathology lab. Brilliant in his prime and still knowledgeabi 
in his work, he is given an assistant (Ben Gazzara) by the hospital boar 
to relieve the tests-and-reports log-jam in his lab. Acutely aware of hn 
age-incurred limitations and perpetually plagued by prior refusals (fc 
Padece reasons) on requisitioned supplies and latest equipment, th 
older man sees dissipation of funds and a threat to his tenure in thi 
meticulous, outspoken young doctor. 

The plot deepens as Gazzara and a pert student nurse agree not to oe 
serious over their mutual attraction, find this easier said ‘hae done, ans 
finally confront their relationship anew when she develops a questionab) 
bone tumor. Woven in, too, are the consequences of March’s failure 1 
test properly a blood sample of an intern’s (Dick Clark) wife for Rh facton 
prior to her baby’s birth. | 

In other words, plenty of potential power is packed into this litt! 
picture. Sitengthened by almost total on-location shooting, the opus probe 
with some depth not only the dramatic figures but their frames of refe; 
ence as well. A few overly-clinical scenes may bother the more fain 
hearted but your writer welcomes the apparent production integrity : 
this and other points. 

This is one of the more “disturbing” films of the year for severs 
reasons. First, the taut continuity hardly ever lets you relax. Just as eac 
minute in medical history holds every kind of human suffering and hea: 
ing, The Young Doctors never really cease their round-the-clock hours ¢ 
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he Cast for THE YOUNG DOCTORS includes Ben Gazzara, Fredric 
March, Eddie Albert, and Dick Clark. 


aty. The trio of screenplay strands are intertwined so tightly in so short a 
mespace that you feel caught up in the unfolding drama. 

Secondly, however, and more important, is what the film seems to say 
yr not say) about the miracle of life itself. To its credit, the screenplay 
mveys a great feeling and respect for human life, but almost seems to 
my its divine spark and sacredness. 

Emerging from the autospy room after examining the body of a five- 
sar-old accident victim, for example, March and his long-time colleague 
Eddie Albert) imply in their heartfelt discussion that no explanation 
cists that can in any way remove such a tragic mark, no philosophy of 
fe is available to provide tangible hope for those bereaved. And yet, 
hile waiting for word on Ina Bolin’s condition at another point, March 
inks out loud to Gazzara that “we go along thinking we have forever, 
ot knowing what we have—until we don’t have it anymore.” 

‘In such lines, their story unfolds, betraying perhaps some of the 
ritual confusion and haziness that surrounds our civilization. And in 
‘ite of (or perhaps because of) these and other dialogue dilemmas, the 
otion picture mirrors believeable people in believeable experiences. Here 
id there the characters come to grips with crucial confrontations of them- 
Ives, and, overcoming one or two relatively minor acting flaws, The 


sung Doctors and their world are portrayed honestly and compassionately. 
Don KiiPHARDT 
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They're rioting in Africa; i 
They're starving in Spain; 4 
YOUTH There's hurricanes in Florida 


and Texas needs rain. 


INSTITUTE The whole world is festering 


with unhappy souls. 


WA CR Re 


me HOE 


phi 


AT The French hate the Germans. —— 

The Germans hate the Poles. . 

| Italians hate Yugoslavs 3 

DEFIANCE South Africans hate the Dutch 


and | don't like anybody very mut 


Answering questions is Lloyd Darl Hulit (left) of the U.S. State Departm« 


\ Gene Crises, Crises! What is the world coming to anyway?” At 
what on earth is the church doing in this world of crises and rev 
lutionary change? Forty-one United Church of Christ teens from 14 stat 
and Puerto Rico were asking themselves these crucial questions in a You 
Institute on Social Action at Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. For fo: 
days from August 12 to 15 they sought to understand “Responsible Chri 
tian Action in a World of Revolutionary Change” and to gain sensitivi 
in the areas of international relations, emerging nationalism, world ec 
nomic community development, racial and cultural prejudice, and “uw 
fortunate Americans’ —migrants and minorities. 

From Chester Marcus, Director of Racial and Cultural Relations of t 
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uncil for Christian Social Action who spent the past year in Africa, 
ese young people learned of “The Christian and the Unfortunate” and 
at in this relationship “Christians cannot be concerned only with ‘spiritual 
ings’ . . . Faith insists upon good deeds.” 

In a panel discussion, Chester Marcus was joined by Elizabeth Johns, 
an of the Institute; Ted Braun, campus minister of Penn State College; 
d Helen H. Smith, member of the staff of the Ohio Congregational Con- 
rence who lived in China for many years. The youth heard the facts 
out emerging nationalism and the rising expectancy of new nations. 
Through films, programs and discussions, the teens encountered the 
mplex problems of international relations and of human relations on the 
me front. And Lloyd Darl Hulit of the U. S. State Department told 
em of the job we have to do in underdeveloped nations by working co- 
yeratively with their inhabitants for better conditions. 
All these informative sessions silhouetted the young people’s chief con- 
rn: How can local youth groups deal effectively with social action? Step 
umber one, they decided in their small discussion groups, could be a 
meral review of the youth ministry so that it communicates the faith, 
talizes the Christian community, participates in the mission of the church, 
eets the needs of youth and confronts the culture. 

After such reviews, young people can then express their concerns through 
urch school, congregational efforts, youth fellowship and informal groups. 
ssources to aid this expression include literature from the CCSA, from 
nristian Education materials, from church school curriculum, from YouTH 
agazine, from the daily press, from school and community, from audio 
suals and informed persons. 
Then the delegates saw the need for their youth groups to plan strategy. 
ey would need to select a specific social action concern, describe the 
ting (how many persons, ages, group?), list the resources to be used, 
tlie procedures for attacking the issue, anticipate probable follow- 
rough activities and finally suggest what this approach will do for the 
ambers, the group, church and community. 
The teens also formulated ideas for programs in their own local groups. 
ese would involve work among migrant workers, a week-end retreat to 
idy the problem of alcohol in our society, a Sunday night meeting to 
seuss Catholic-Protestant relations in which each person would invite 
o Roman Catholic friends to join the discussion, and a program on 
‘me missions dealing with migrants, Indians, inner-city problems. 

In evaluating the Institute one youth said, “This has opened our minds 
what is really happening in the world . . . We have realized here the 
sh cost and sacrifice of living a Christian life.” vVvv 
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Everyone needs a place to call his own 


You need privacy to study, read, or relax, space to stow your treasured 
possessions, and freedom to follow your interests and create. And you 
want an attractive, convenient backdrop for that committee meeting or 
private chat with friends. 

Maybe you are fortunate enough to have a room of your own. Or 
perhaps you share a room with a brother or sister. Whatever the case or 
whatever your particular problem, you can create—on a limited budget— 
a room that will perform all these functions and attractively reflect your 
interests, personal tastes, and unique personality. 

If you’re a new hand at the decorating game, get set for several happy, 
frustrating, aggravating, exhilarating surprises. For decorating is self- 
expression. And the creation of what is really a public image of yourself 
has its painful, as well as rewarding, moments. But with today’s ingenious 
home furnishings, imaginative fabrics, and coordinated paints and wall- 
paper geared to meet every teenager’s—masculine or feminine—most 
exacting requirements and guaranteed to delight and inspire, your decorat- 
ing problems almost solve themselves. 

In fact, probably your biggest problem will be to select just one fabric 
or wallpaper, or one color, or one style of furniture out of the vast, be- 


rate your own room ? 


wildering assortment offered up in today’s market. Furniture, wallpaper, 
and fabric designers and manufacturers are aware that the room you 
decorate now is really the forerunner of the home you will decorate to- 
morrow. Be alert to the limitless possibilities offered, but not overwhelmed. 
Do have a definite picture in your mind of what you want and the result 
you hope to achieve before setting foot in the store. Accept helpful sug- 
gestions, but don’t be stampeded by super-salesmen. Don’t let anyone 
else do your decorating for you. It’s your room. 

Talk over your decorating budget with your Mother and Dad. Try to 
determine the approximate costs of redecorating down to paint brushes, 
and sewing thread. A budget’s no barrier to creativity. The main ingre- 
dients needed in any successful decorating venture, according to one well- 
known masculine decorator are “imagination, the courage of your convic- 
tions, and a little knowledge and information.” 
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A plan of action brings happy results 


How does your room meet your needs right now? 
Where are the obvious places you can make improve- 
ments? Will a few simple changes and innovations 
bring the desired results? Or do you feel a major 
overhaul job is needed? Search through decorating 
magazines and books and store catalogues for ideas 
and room plans that please you. Collect swatches of 
fabrics and paint chips from your local paint stores. 

Next, make a blueprint of your room—you'll save 
time, your own and your parents’ good humor, and 
an aching back. A blueprint takes most of the guess- 
work out of furniture placement (you soon discover 
you cannot put a six-foot bed against a five-foot 
wall) ; and warns you when to substitute “space- 
savers” (more about this later). It will also help 
you with your color scheme. | 

You need: two sheets of graph paper, a piece of 
white cardboard, scissors, a steel-tape measure or a 
yardstick; a ruler, pad, pencils, colored crayons. 
Each square of the graph paper will represent one 
foot. Measure the walls, doors, steam pipes, other 
immovable objects. Draw each to scale. Next, mea- 
sure and make scale sketches of each piece of furni- 
ture you now have and intend to keep using. If you 
are intending to buy some furniture, measure the 
wall space before you make your purchase. And it’s 
a wonderful idea to carry a tape measure with you 
when you go to the store. Your eye might be fooled 
but not the tape measure! Use the graph-paper 
sketches you have made as patterns to cut sturdier 
models out of the white cardboard. 

Crayon in the background colors (walls and floors) 
you have selected. If you are experimenting with 
different color schemes, cut out the outline of your 
blueprint. Then, place it against colored paper to 
get the effect of how the room would look painted 
that color. Judge floor coverings this way too. 

Be sure to color the furniture, for this is part of 
the total picture, too. 
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If your big problem is lack of space.... 


Make your furniture do double duty. Remove the head and footboar 
and presto!—your bed becomes a studio couch, perfect for rest an 
entertaining. A desk becomes a vanity table with the addition of a plasti 
top or covering and a mirror; a cedar chest or foot locker topped wit 
bright cushions makes a chair. A nest of tables or TV stands are inexper 
sive and convenient, harem cushions can provide seating space and ad: 
a jazzy note to the decor. ; 

Put your wall space to work for you. Built-in cabinets and shelves ar 
easy to install, can be hidden behind a screen or room divider. If this i 
not practical for you, investigate the unpainted, stackable wall units whic 
most department stores carry. These can be had in a variety of furnitur 
combinations and sizes, go with any style furniture. They may be stackec 
grouped, or strung out along the wall, and stacked, they may serve as 
practical room divider. Make use of the space beneath windows. Like: 
window seat devised from an unpainted cabinet. After you paint it, to 
with a slab of foam rubber covered with fabric to match your walls o 
draperies. 

Turn wasted space into decorative assets. For instance, an ugly, juttin 
radiator fades out of the picture when it’s topped with shelves and conceale 
with a matchstick blind hung on cuphooks screwed into the bottom of th 
shelving unit. Convert that exasperating niche in the wall into a dressin 
table or study area. Shelves can be mounted on the wall with brackets t 
hold an 18-inch shelf for the desk and above it a series of 8-inch shelve 
for books and mementoes. (Adjustable shelf standards and brackets hol 
both sizes.) 
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Your study corner: 


If you don’t now have a desk and 
can’t afford to buy one, improvise 
me: (a) A writing table shelf 
dainted with shining enamel and 
mounted on two tapered wooden 
egs at the front, braced with angle 
‘rons attached to the bottom of the 
esk and to the wall at back. (b) 
4 knee-hole desk—twin bookshelves 
yn either side of the window with a 
dlank or length of plywood stretched 
ueross. Smooth and paint. (c) A 
ile desk—two metal filing cabinets 
‘or the pedestals and a piece of 34 
neh plywood for the top. Round 
the corners and smooth the exposed 
bdges with a woodworking file. 
Paint top or cover with plastic film. 
Good lighting is a must! From 
the bottom of the shade to the desk 
op should measure 15 inches. And 
a 150-watt light bulb, please. Use 
1 light-colored shade. 


{f you share a room.... 


No matter how much you enjoy 
he companionship of a brother or 
ister, there are times when you 
want and need to be alone. Divid- 
ing areas does away with chances 
‘or friction and cross words. If you 
share a closet, put a strip of bright 
sellophane tape around the middle 
of the clothes pole. Do the same 
with other areas—such as dressers 
and/or dressing tables you must 
share. Room dividers are one way 
‘0 ease disputed areas. 


a p.s. to girls.... 


“It’s a beautiful dress but it’s just not my style,” you're likely to sa 
And it’s the same in decorating. What’s charming and just right f 
someone else will not do for you. But how do you go about finding yo: 
decorating style? The Seventeen Book of Decorating suggests the follo: 
ing: Browse through magazines, history books, art galleries, museum 
Learn how people in other times and eras lived. Study the different perio: 
of furniture. And read about present-day trends. This will help you 
gain a surer sense of what’s in good taste and what you like. Most impo 
tant of all, learn to recognize yourself—what thrills and delights ya 
what you can live without, what your needs and interests are right no: 
what you hope to do and be in the future. Are you: The gentle, feminii 
Southern belle type? The sophisticate who enjoys egghead paperbac 
and modern jazz? The sports buff? Decorate your room according} 
White-ruffled tiered curtains and matching bedspread for the Southe: 
belle (they come drip-dry now). Cork floors, an offbeat color scheme, an 
bright harem cushions for the sophisticate. Clean, sparkling blue-and-whi 
colors and casual furnishings for the sports enthusiast. And let your pe 
sonal finishing touches capture the essence of your feminine personalit 

Some of the following ideas might inspire you. How about: 

e A unique and wonderful headboard: hang a ruffled valance across t} 

width of the bed on an adjustable curta: 

rod with the curtain hung upside doy 
and drawn to a point above the bed wi 

a long swag of ruffles falling to eith 

side of the valance. 

¢ Mattress ticking (38 cents a yard) mak 
practical, witty curtains and bedsprea 
Or try bamboo match-stick curtairt 
burlap bedspread. 

e Flowers, leaves and grasses are roo» 
cheerers. Put them in: a bird cag 
chemists’ flasks, copper measuring pite 
ers, a hibachi (small Japanese stove 

e Frame a striking dishtowel; copy . 
abstract painting with strips aad oblon 
of plastic film; hang tiles, paper, fans; 
collection of family photos massed on : 
oblong of felt or a colored blotter ay 
framed on the wall with plastic tape. 


Where the boys are! 


| Masculine headquarters are ac- 
{uiring a jazzy new look. After 
ears of drab nothingness, teen 
yoys are stepping out into a brave, 
might new world. Today’s furnish- 
mgs are sleek, streamlined, prac- 
ical. But don’t throw away your 
Id beat-up furniture. Instead paint 
t in bold, uncompromising color 
0 coincide with modern decorating 
rends. Investigate spray paint, 
iles for table tops, contact. 

_ Not to be left behind in the mass 
vid for your seal of approval, wall- 
vaper and fabric designers are 
joing all out. There are designs to , 

uit every taste—from scenics and Courtesy Better Homes and Gardens Magazine 
pace abstracts to a rustic wallpaper that you would swear was genuine 
7ood-panelling. Or, if you prefer paint, you can roll it on right over your 
Id wallpaper! 

, Wooden shutters at your windows are adjustable and easy to keep clean. 
work floors, tiles, linoleums come in an array of masculine colors and 
atterns, are practical and durable. Colorful throw rugs add comfort. 
_ Are you a do-it-yourselfer? Here are a few ideas that will help organize 
our room: (a) A headboard unit for your clock radio, additional storage 
pace. You can plan yours to rest on the floor or attach it to the wall: (b) 
Tanging cabinets (see above) provide handy storage space. Four units 
ach two feet square (these may also be bought ready-made) stained 
ralnut. Paint sliding doors in contrasting strong colors. (c) A storage- 
tudy unit may be made out of an old door. The desk is a two-foot wide 
lab door supported by cleats on the wall. A matching door makes the 
ide of the closet. Shelves and top are 34 inch plywood. A clothes rod 
nd folding door complete it. 

Spotlight your special interest. For instance, you could wallpaper your 
oor with colorful travel posters, or paste a folding screen with antique 
aaps (shellac will protect them). A shadowbox houses any collection of 
10del cars or ships to great advantage. It could be a small bookcase with 
ae outside painted one color, the inside another. A giant vinyl-covered 
ork bulletin board is great for displaying souvenirs, pennants, photos. 
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youthitie 


NEWS 


An unexpected admirer was attracted to the 
goings on when Shelly Fabares, 16, gave 

an ice cream party for some 50 hospitalized 
children at an ice cream shop in Chicago. 

Miss Fabares plays the teen-age daughter in the 
Donna Reed Show on TV. 


Lutheran youth ask voice 
in congregational gov't 


Young people of the American 
Lutheran Church have asked for a 
voice in the congregational govern- 
ment of their church. “We want a 
vital role in our church’s work,” 
said youth delegates to the first in- 
ternational convention of the Luther 
League of America. “For instance, 
permit us, confirmed members of 
the church, a representation in con- 
gregational and council meetings.” 
(In general, persons under 21 can- 
not vote. Young people are usually 
confirmed at the age of 14 or 15.) 

The Luther Leaguers also called 
for more church unity, an end to 
the stockpiling of atomic weapons, 
and freedom to adventure in the 
modern world of science. Among 
the areas of exploration listed by 
the youth delegates were the “pre- 
cise method of creation of the 
world, life and man,” and “the loca- 
tion and nature of heaven.” 
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Congo teens review 
impressions of U.S. life | 


Six Congolese secondary missid 
school students who spent the sux 
mer at a camp near Pittsburgh, P? 
agreed that living, working, aa 
playing with young Americans ha 
been enjoyable. They  especiai 
liked week-end visits in U. S. home 
which gave them a chance to lea: 
more about family life in th 
country. 

When one of the boys took exce 
tion to the distorted picture 
Africa presented by Hollywood me 
ies, the others reminded him that « 
the basis of some U. S. films th: 
should have expected to see “co 
boys everywhere shooting at ea: 
other.” 


Youth draw up 
‘teen-age code" 


_ Young people in Amherst, Mass., 
ave drawn up a “Teen-age Code” 
thich is a set of guiding principles 
eveloped to help achieve coopera- 
on among parents and young 
eople for a safe and acceptable 
rogram of social activities. The 
ode is intended to help serve as a 
ide to acceptable conduct in such 
reas as (1) drinking by high 
shoo! students, (2) chaperoning of 
arties, (3) use of the car, (4) 
ours, (5) dress, (6) problems of 
arty crashing, and (7) smoking 
y teenagers. The code contains 34 
atements, some of which are: 

The home should be offered as a 


ossible place for dating. Parents 


should cooperate by providing an 
agreeable measure of privacy. 

“Lights out,” drinking, and smok- 
ing have no place in a well-ordered 
party. 

It is the usual practice that 
junior high functions generally end 
between 10 and 11 p. m., and that 
senior high functions generally end 
between 1] and 12 p. m. 

Parents should be firm in their 
decision to take away the car privi- 
lege when it is abused. On the 
other hand, they should be generous 
in praising proper driving attitudes 
and careful handling of the car. 

A young person should under- 
stand that it is wise to refuse to 
ride with a reckless driver and 
should instead call his or her par- 
ents or a cab. 

Young people should understand 
that it is not a disgrace to decline 
an alcoholic drink. 


“Let's be real; bad guys 
should win, too," says PTA 


The PTA Magazine in a monthly 
television review knocks off 27 
Westerns and crime programs with 
one blast at “the Great Untruth.” 
This, says the PTA’s official maga- 
zine, is the “dangerous doctrine that 
the good man always wins.” It 
works “like many false philosophies 
through a elaborate set of dogmas” 
that include the theses: “A good 
man can draw faster than a bad 
man. If a bad man kicks a good 
man in the stomach it doesn’t hurt 
for more than 30 seconds.” 
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BTOt Oban | | ee | 


“Repeat after me,—I am not one of the Beat Gen- 
eration, Beat Generation, Beat.”— 


COVER STORY 


Heartbreak, upheaval and turmoil 
come alive when a nation dies. In 
the spring of 1959 three million 
Tibetans and their God-King, the 
Dalai Lama felt the tremor of Chi- 
nese Communists marching across 
the snowy summits of the Himalayas 
and knew in that moment what it 
means to lose a homeland. The ar- 
ticle on Lobsang, brother of the 
Dalai Lama, shows the drastic 
change which has taken place for 
all Tibetan refugees—from the 
simple, peaceful life of medieval 
Tibet to the complex, tense life of 
the civilized world. 
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1961 PRIZE WINNERS 


KODAK HIGH SCHOOL | 
PHOTO AWARDS | 


aa he photographed “The Pep Band,” Dan Town, 18, of Portland, 
Ore., used existing light in the school gym, placed the tubas strategi- 
sally, and shot from a “different” angle. It paid off. Dan won a special 
award in the 1961 Kodak High School Photo Awards contest. Prizes 
otaling $11,750 were awarded by a panel of five judges to more than 300 > 
leserving teens. Other photos appear on the following pages. 


TIPS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER: 


1. Know your camera! If it is a little 
black box or a gleaming gadget-encrusted 
35 mm, you should use it as automatically 
as you drive a two-ton automobile. 


2. Cheat a little. Take a close look at 
the photos in Life, Look and Youth. Copy 
techniques their photographers use until 
your own artistic genius bursts forth. 


3. Break the rules. Shoot into the sun 
and shoot in the shade. Break those pho- 
tographic rules. 

4. Two rules you must follow. Hold 
that camera rock steady and wind the film 
after each exposure. After all, who wants 
a fuzzy girl friend or a mother with two 
bodies? 


5. Don’t envy those photo bugs with all 
their fancy equipment. Your $5.98 black 
box can take just as good pictures. 


6. Don’t be chicken. Move in close and 
capture the mood of.a fast fist fight. 


7. Get that natural look. Sneak up for 
a shot of your little brother and his pals as 
they play in the mud. 


8. Be a thinking man. Only you and 
your imagination can get creative shots. 
Cameras just follow orders. 

—KEN THOMPSON 


PHOTO AWARDS | 


Among Kodak winners were} 


“Day’s End . . . Race’s 
End” (left) by Bruce 
Lancaster, 16, Rumford, 

R. I.; “Sonya” (below) & 
Freddie Towers, 16, Rich- 
mond, Va.; “Cold War” 
(right) by Ken Singer, 17. 
Piedmont, Calif.; and “Er 
chanted Evening” (below 
right) by David Stautz, 16, 
Austin, Tex. 


FP IRIE ID OM In the future days, which we see 


to make secure, we look forward # 
a world founded upon four essentia 
human freedoms. 


Th 


pressi 


st is freedom of speech and ex- 
everywhere in the world. 


The second is freedom of every person 
rship God in his own way—every- 
re in the world. 


ird is freedom from want—which, 
d into world terms, means eco- 
understandings which will secure to 
tion a healthy peace time life for 
itants—everywhere in the world. 


ourth is freedom from fear—which, 
ted into world terms, means a 
vide reduction of armaments to such 
| and i in such a thorough fashion that 
will be in a position to commit 
f physical aggression against any 
or—anywhere in the world. 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt in the annual message to Congress, January 7, I$ 


